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PREFATORY NOTE. 


A few yeers since the late Prof. B. BR. Edwards, 
D. D., requested me to prepare for the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, of which he was an editor, an article on pri- 
vate libraries. The preparation of the paper was 
commenced, but on the death of Prof. E. was sus- 
pended, until recently, when it was completed accord- 
ing to the original plan. By request the manuscript 
was read at the regular monthly meeting of the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society in October 
last, and in accordance with a unanimous vote of the 
Suciety, it is now published. 

The libraries noticed are chiefly of Boston and 
neighborhood, and embrace only those that have acci- 
dentally or otherwise come to my knowledge. Of 
course, the faintest glimpse of libraries, such as is 
given, docs not do them justice, and is a very imper- 
fect view of any one of them; still it was all that the 
plan of the Essay embraced. Possibly there may be 
a demand for a view of the wealth of all the private 
librarics in this section of the country, or even of the 
whole land, at no distant day. This commencement 
of researches in a new and interesting field of inquiry 
is respectfully dedicated to all collectors and lovers of 
good books, with the hope, that they may find in it 
somewhat of entertainment, if not of instruction. 

L. F. 

Boston, December 1, 1859. 


A GLANCE AT PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
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Tus country is sadly in want of books. We 
can boast of a land stretching from sea to sea, 
with the greatest varietics of climate, soil and 
productions, Our national power upon land and 
water Is unquestioned. In opulence, population, 
present and prospective, in the character of its 
institutions, and in the intelligence of the people, 
and in most that goes to make a great nation, 
this republic ranks as a first-rate power. The 
most civilized states of Europe send their agents . 
to examine our system of free schools, with the 
idea that the old world may be better off to in- 
troduce them; and our institutions of mercy and 
charity are more than respectable ; while Amer- 
ican ships and other fruits of our skull excite 
general admiration. We hear of men from the 
other side who visit us to witness the autumnal 
tints of an American forest,'or to gaze upon Ni- 
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agara, or & prairie, or the lakes, or the father of 
rivers, - 
But what visitor crosses the sea to view our 
libraries ?. Who has ever heard of them abroad, 
except their diminutive size and meager charac- 
ter has given them a “bad eminence?” We have 
not a single library with one hundred thousand 
volumes, while there are several in Kurope with 
five times this number of books, and one or two 
with a million or more.” Indeed, our Inrgest 
public libraries would attract no special notice in 
asmell town on the Continent. And our libra- 
ries (uniess there may he recent exceptions) have 
been as much wanting m the quality of their 
books, as in their quantity, To-look at many of 
the volumes that are to be found in our public 
libraries, one would think, that those who by a 
figure of speech are called the donors, ought to 
pay for their storage, particularly, where they 
mar the appearance of very nice library halls. 
They remind one of the books that are sometimes 
sent to the missionaries of the western section of 
our country, apparently because the proprietors 


* The Paris correspondent of an American journal has recently Written of what 
he terns the largest hrary in the world. He says: “Tho Aihliothegue Nationale, 
in the Rue Richelieu contains ot tho present time fourteen hundred thousand vol- 
umes, of about four tines the whole number of books it the ppbtic librarian of Mas- 
anchuselté. ‘Tha volumes are mostly in handsome binding of colored leather en- 
riched with gilt, and are placed in solid walla (rom four to ceiling, with net work 
for protection as high as the band can reach.” 
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know not how else to dispose of them,—forget- 
ting that the only hght that many books can 
shed is that evolved when they are used to kin- 
dle fires. 

America has produced a: few authors worthy 
the name ; but it has been im spite of the want 
of books in this country, and not through their 
wbundance. Our great authors have found the 
material of their works m the vast libraries of, 
Kiurope, or else they have imported it for them- 
selves. at a very heavy expense. The late Presi- 
dent Adams undertook to collect the authorities 
referred to by Gibbon in his History of Rome,— 
not half of which were then, probably, to be 
found on this side of the -water. The lecturer 
upon any historical subject, except that pertain- 
ing to America, would be obliged to visit Europe 
_ to find ample materials,—certainly if he was con- 
fined to the pudie hbraries of this country. 

Our nation is not to be reproached for its pau- 
city of libraries There were many things that 
necessarily preeeded large public collections of 
books. The land was to be cleared and cultivated. 
After bread came the church, the school-house, 
- and the town-house, and such collections of books 
asinight be expected im a new country of vast 
material resources, that began. early to mature, 
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and that are now developed with wonderful ac- 
tivity. “The set time” for the proper materials 
to cultivate the mind 1s at hand. Already public 
attention is directed to the subject. Very re- 
cently a few libraries in this country have indi 
cated a most promising growth. It is quite safe 
to predict, that a few years more only will be 
needed to give us, at least, two or three collec- 
tions of books of two hundred thousand volumes 
each; and looking forward half a century, we 
can see a national library of half a muiilion or a 
million tomes,—for when any important enter- 
prise ts once started in America, it moves forward 
as in no. other.country of the world.. 

One result of the scarcity of public ubraries 
has beep the mcrease of valuable private collec- 
tions of books. American scholars have :done 
from necessity what they might not have done 
without. such a stimulant.. And then, we. have 
readers who have preferred to own such books as 
rratified their reading inclination, rather than to 
be confined to a small circulating library, or to a 
larger public one,—in neither of which, owing to 
their size, as compared to the number of readers, 
could there be a reasonable hope ‘of ‘sccuring a 
required book, without an outlay of time, trouble 
and disappomtment, more. than equal to the cost 
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of it. And then we have a very useful class of 
persons who, though not pretending to be great 
scholars, have spent much time and money 
in collecting books, old or new, American or 
foreign, general or special; but always to some 
useful end, as well as to the inferior one of grati- 
fying personal and public curiosity. Such per- 
sons are sometimes termed amateur collectors. 
They love books and they love to own them. 
They love to arrange them chronologically, or by 
subjects, or by some other order. They may 
fancy to collect the first editions of books of a 
world-wide reputation, or to possess all the oldest 
books, whether printed or written. Or they may 
collect all the zaluable new books m whatever 
language published, or in whatever country. The 
collector may adopt another course, and pile up 
all the books in a given, department of knowl- 
edge,—say, law in its most comprehensive sense 3. 
theology, or medicme, history, or biography. 

For private collections, this last plan is, per- 
haps, the most important in a public view; for if 
it were practicable for a number of gentlemen to 
unite, with the understanding that each should 
— make a perfect collection m his department, in a 
brief period, there might be found in this coun- 
try, and in any particular portion of it, all the 
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books and manuscripis that any author or-scholar 
would have occasion to consult, that readers 
would be glad to read, or the curious to see and. 
to handle. 

The few private libraries of Boston and neigh- 
borhood, that we have found the time to glance 
at, have revealed quite unexpected riches. The 
ten having the largest number of books contain, 
by a pretty careful estimate, ninety-two thousand 
volumes; and the twelve largest have more than 
one hundred thousand volumes. It is sa“e to say, 
that we have thirty other private libraries that 
will give an aggregate of one hundred thousand 
books. There are then within ten miles of the 
State House private libraries of oné thousand vol- 
umes and upwards each, that will count up from 
two hundred thousand to three hundred thousand 
volumes. We believe that this will be regarded 
as a low estimate, by those at all conversant with 
the wealth of books among us that have never 
inet the public eye. <A pretty good story for one 
little section of the country. And if other por- 
tions can make as good a report, (and it 18 not to 
be doubted that, in respect to the size of lbra- 
ries, better returns can be made,) then our coun- 
try is about as much distinguished for its private 
libraries of note, as it is undistinguished for large 
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and rare public libraries. Why, the library of 
Lord Spencer, of England, 1s thought to be very 
Jarge, with Jess than sixty thousand books. Many 
Americans own libraries that would be thought 
creditable for an English nobleman. And _ it 
would not be surprising, if at the present mo- 
ment, we could show a larger number of rather 
uncommon domestic libraries than Great Britain 
itself. That this country may at some future day 
be in advance of the father-land, in this depart- 
ment, seems not improbable, smce some of the 
finest hbraries of that country have recently been 
sold and seattered.* That, for example, of Horace 
Walpole, at Strawbury Hill, was sold in 1840- 
1842, for the large sum of near $200,000-> 

Let us now examine more in detail, a few 
libraries. That of Mr. Edward Everett,t though 
not half as large as some others in the country, 
is one of the most perfect in its arrangement and 
most useful for a general scholar. The depart- 
ment of imternational law, diplomacy and politi- 
cal economy, (to which Mr. Everett has been led 
by his public duties to pay particular attention,) 


* For the present, new librarics may be forming in Great Britain os fast as old 
ones disappear. 

f Democratic Review. 

$ it ie due to Mr. Everctt, and to others, to say, that they were reluctant to have 
their libraries brought thus prominently before the public, and only consented at the 
urgent request of the writer, and perhups with the hope thal such an article may be 
ofsome ulljity. 
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is well supplied. It contains the principal collec- 
tions of treaties, elementary writers and commen- 
tators on these subjects. In American history, 
general and special, and in works belonging to 
the political progress of the country, the collec- 
tion is full; containing complete sets of Force's 
Archives, Gales and Seaton’s State papers, the 
Annals of Congress, the Congressional Globe, 
Niles’ Register, and numerous other works of this 
class. In the department of American literature 
are found complete sets of most of the hterary 
aud scientific journals which have been published 
in the United States; also many of the principal 
works in Ainerican science, such as Wilson, Audu- 
bon, Michaux, Nu Hall; and a very fine large 
paper copy of the Exploring Expedition and the 
accompanying reports. The collected works of 
the great American statesman, and also of the 
principal American authors are in their places. 
Another division of the library contains the 
standard authors in prose and poetry of Great 
Britainn—many of those of recent dates being 
presents from the authors. Complete sets of the 
leading English pertodicals are found in this class, 
which is also well supplied in English history. 
The department of ancient literature, sacred and 
profane, contains copies of the Scriptures in the 
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original and other languages,—among them a fine 
copy of Eliot’s Indian Bible ;—a large number of 
dictionaries, cyclopedias and grammars, and the 
principal Latin and Greek authors. The division 
of modern languages is supplied with the princt- 
pol works of the French, Italian, and German 
standard writers, with a few in most of the other 
languages of the Continent of Europe. In French 
history, we notice, besides the more popular au- 
thors, the great work of Dom Bouquet,—a copy 
formerly belonging to Joseph Bonaparte,—and. 
the Documens Inedits, published under the gov- 
ernment of Louis Philippe. There is a copy of 
Voltaire’s Historical Essays in several volumes, 
which formed a part of the travelling library of 
Napoleon I, and was presented by his nephew, 
the Prince Canino, to Mr. i. The library also 
contains a pretty Jarge collection of works in 
practical theology, ethics and mental philosophy. 

A few years ago Mr. I. presented to the city 
of Boston, as a contribution to the Public Library, 
w collection of Congressional documents and other 
works pertaimmg to the politics and history of 
the country, amounting to more than a thousand 
volumes, The number of volumes remaining is 
from seven to eight thousand. A separate apart- 
ment connected with the principal library room 
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contains a large collection of pamphlets. They 
are arranged according to subjects in above four 
hundred pamphlet eases, and must amount to five 
or six thousand, This is in addition to many 
hundreds which have been separately bound up. 
A large cabinet is filled with Mr. 10’s manuscripts, 
consisting of his own Ietter-books, diaries, and the 
letters of his correspondenta,—the latter arranged 
alphabetically in port-folio volumes ;—the whole 
nmounting to a hundred and thirty or forty vol- 
umes, These manuscripts cover the entire period 
of Mr. 1's literary and public life. Among the 
files of his correspondence are letters from a large 
number of the men’ of eminence im this country 
aud Europe for the forty lust years. There are 
also a few manuscripts of: zome antiquity, among 
them a collection of the original commissions and 
grants of the Spanish Crown to Columbus, sub- 
stantially a duplicate of that preserved at Genoa, 
and published m 1823. 

The masked door, communicating with one of 
the adjoming rooms, presents three rows of imita- 
tion shelves, with the titles of the lost works of 
ancient literature and imaginary French works, 
very skilfully executed. | 7 

We have thus taken a bird’seye view of the 
library proper. It has been too hasty and imper- 
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fect to give any adequate view of its treasures. 
Before dismissing the subject we may observe 
that the library room-is ornamented with the por- 
traits and busts of some of the most distinguished 
men of our own and foreign countries, The 
room being lofty and wholly lighted from above, 
is well adapted to show them to advantage, as ar- 
runged,—a bust and a statue alternately on the 
tops of the cases. Among the busts and portraits 
in the brary and the adjoining rooms are those 
of Presidents Washington and J. Q. Adams, Mar- 
shall, Webster, Clay, Channing, Prescott, Burke, 
Grotius, Sir Walter Scott, the Poet Rogers, Lords 
Aberdeen and Brougham,—and several family 
likenesses by Copley, Stuart, Powers and Healey, 
together with a few copies from the anuque. 
A beautiful deer-hound in marble, by Horatio 
Greenough, guards the entrance. 

A few articles of curiosity are distributed about 
the library and adjoming rooms. Among these 
may be mentioned implements and -weapons of 
the native tribes of this continent, and of the 
islands of the Pacific; an ancient halberd from 
the tower of London; specimens of the stamped 
paper prepared under the stamp act in 1765; 
balls from some of the princip 1 battle fields in 
Europe and America; an ear of Indian corn from 
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an ancient Peruvian tomb; various local souve- 
nirs of foreign countries; a small lock/of the hair 
of Napoleon I, and so forth. 

Tho library room itself is worthy of inspection. 
Tt was added by the owner to his mansion house. 
It is altogether a very striking one, and is beau 
tifully adapted to the double purpose of « library 
and a study. In this very room have been pre- 
pared numbers of those orations and Jess formal 
addresses that have charmed Sonates, alike with 
the more miscellancous assemblies ‘that have 
never heard our Cicero but with the greatest de- 
light. If the great oratov has caught any inspir- 
ation more than the subject and the occasion 
have excited, in connection with his own genius, 
it has come from those speaking shelves,—those 
towering busts,—those animated faces, that loots 
out from the canvass, all conspiring to make one 
eloquent. 

The library of Mr. William H. Prescott, the his- 
torian, has one or two thousand volumes less than 
that just spoken of. It is systematically arranged 
in a beautiful room that he built for the purpose 
on tho rear of his residence, Beacon Street, The 
strength of the library is in history, and particu- 
larly that history that has aided him in becoming 
i leading historian of the world. It is principally 
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found in four very Jarge cases that line the walls 
of the room. The hbrary is fullest in English 
works, is very rich in Spanish, full in French, and 
presents a good collection of Italian books, since 
the owner once designed to write a history of 
Ttaltnn literature. 

Mr. Prescott is constantly receiving presents of 
hooks from all portions of the world. Among 
them is Mr, Ford's Hand Book of Spain,—two 
superb books from an Iinglish poet whose ac- 
quaintance he made when in Europe, with this 
poetical inscription : 


"A few short aya may firm frlendehips, 
Which no length of dsys can dissotve.” 


The great attraction of the library are some 
thirty volumes of manuscript that the histe- 
rian has collected, to be used in the construc- 
tion of his immortal histories. ‘These manuscripts 
have cost him about as much as the whole library 
beside. The library abounds with curiosities, 
such as the original letters of Ferdinand, Isabella, 
and Charles V..—the vase of an Inca, from Peruy— 
ts piece of lace from the shroud of Cortez,— 
together with striking portraits of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,—of Columbus —of Don Sebastian, King 
of Portugal,-—and of most of the characters that 


figure in his histories. Perhaps, the pet orna- 
J 
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ments of the library aru two swords, the identical 
Weapons worn by his grandfather, Col. Prescott, 
and his wife’s grandfather, Capt. Linzee,—the first 
of whom led the American troops at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and the last of whom was about as 
prominent a leader on the other side* The 
swords are crossed, presenting a loving union, ns 
they hang from the ceiling. 

The historian does not do his writing in his 
library, but m a room directly above it, which is 
reached by passing through a masked door filled 
with mock books, up a long winding staircase. 
The study overlooks Chesnut Street and the Back 
Bay,—s very light, to meet the wants of one 
Whose sight is imperfect, and 19 / every way 
adapted most admirably io its purpose. In this 
room, of moderate size, have been composed many 
of those charming pages that have delighted alike 
the reader in various parts of the world, and of 
various languages. Here, usmg an appiratus 
such as the blind use, the author dashes off, on an 
average, geven pages of one of his printed histo- 
ries daily, sr as much us the man with the best 
pur of eyes ever ought to write. It must be re- 
membered, that he could not write thus vnipidly 

*Lon! Mahon, in his History of Buglond, refers very pleasiutly ta these awards, 


tn on fuot-note. IT. trustg they will bo an emblem and pledge of’ the prepetual 
umity that shall exist between the nathons represented. 
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without the previous laber of turnmg over and 
digesting the matter, that he finally puts on pa- 
per, in so finished a state, that only a practiced 
eye and mind might think it needed further fin- 
ishing. 

In years past, durmg two or three months of 
the summer, Mr. Prescott has been accustomed 
to compose at his furmer country seat, on that 
rock-bound peninsula Nahant; and later in the 
season, for a month, at his farm in Peppereil,—an 
estate that he possessed from his ancestors. His 
library has not accompanied him to these beauti- 
ful spots for thought and composition, but only 
such books and manuscripts as answered an im- 
mediate purpose. | 

One of the most attractive libraries is that of 
Mr, Rufus Choate, that embraces, including pro- 
fessional books, seven thousand volumes, many of 
which are quite rare, and im the best editions. - 
His books are scientifically arranged, and present 
themselves in the most inviting manner. No one 
could live in his Itbrary, we dare say, without be- 
coming a reader, if he had no previous taste, and 
he would stand more than an even chance of he- 
coming a scholar. Indeed, a person can hardly 
fail of being edueated by aud aceording to his 
daily surroundings. The library room or rooms 
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of Mr. Choate, (for tho entire second story of a 
good sized house are devoted to such gusts os 
Ifomer, Demosthenes, Pindar, Livy, Bacon, Shale- 
speare, and such worthics, or to what are popu- 
larly called books,) are extremely attractive, since 
though not originally buut for the purpose, they 
appear to entertain their undying guests grace 
fully, and yot with no sort of ari, or pretence. 
This library is particularly rich in’ the Greek 
and Latin classics, for which the owner has a pare 
sion, and has read for their own sake, more, per 
haps, than any other professional gentleman in 
this country. His shelves exhibit five or six edi- 
tions of Pindar, Horace, Livy, and of other Latin 
nnd Greek authors. The library abounds with 
political volumes, and is full in’ the department 
of history ; and in theology and ecclesinstical his 
tory we know of no layman who has auch trea- 
sures, On these last subjeets he has the leading 
Christinn fathers. On the law of nations it is 
pretty full, and very full in law im general, m 
Which is embraced a rare book, Suazer, De Legi- 
bus et Deo Legislatore. Science hna not been 
forgotten, as Bayle’s Dictionary tu French, ras 
mus, Gipsius, and similar works declare. In eyelo- 
pwedias of vartous kinds there is a tempting dis- 
play. Among rare books not noticed in the libra- 
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ries just described are Rymer’s Foedera, Du 
Cange's Glossarium, and Athenntestius, In a word, 
it is a library such os o first-rate Inwyer anid 
scholar would select, who had also a great love of 
books in general, particularly those containing 
good old English literature, both prose and verse." 
What « pleasant change this ltbrary, after the 
conflicts of the Court House. 

The late Mr. Abbott Lawrence found a source 
of recreation during thirty or forty yenrs in col- 
lecting some ten thousand volumes. They are of 
quite a miscellancous character, such as an active 
business and practical man, who did not pretend 
to be a scholar, would be likely to gather around 


*Ttin evident that Mer. Chonte apoke from ecuperionce in the following eloquent 
worda, which ha used in the course of ble addreas lelivered at Danvers in Soptem- 
ber, INH, at the opening of the Pentodly Institute in that town. ‘The thoughts are 
the more apprupdate alnen ony epecial object of Me, Menbodly uf London, the gen- 
enue finder, waa the gnilicring ofa library: “ Let the cace of a Lusy lawyor toe 
tly to the pricoless value of tho love of reading. He comes home, bis temples 
throbbing, hie nerves shattored, from a ttint of a woek 7 aurprised and alarmed by 
the charge of tho Jadge, and palo with anxiety about the verdict of the neal morning, 
net atall satished with what he hae dune himself, ough hea does not yet soo how 
ho could have improved ft, recalling with drew! and self disparagement, if not with 
envy, the brilliant effort of hie entagoniat, and tormenting himself with the tain 
wish that he could have replied to it—and allogether a very miserable subject, and 
inas unfavorable a condition to accept comfort from wife and chikiren as poor 
Christion in the Get three pagea of the Pitgelin’s Progress, With a supethaman 
effort he opens hle book, and in the twinkling of an oye he ie looking tito the full 
Sarb of Homeric or Millonle cong,’ or ho stands in the crowd breathless, set swayed 
ne fervata oe the son by winds—-henring and to judge the Pleadiuge tor the Crown, 
erie philosophy whieh seathed Cleans of foosthius in thele affticthous, in exile, 
prison, and the comlomplation of death, breathes over his petty cares like the swret 
South; of Pope or Horace laughs hin inte good bummer, or ho walhe with bnew, 
andthe Syhil in tha anil light of the world of tho laurelled dead—and the court 
hones le as completely forgotton as the dreams of w preeadamite life. Well may he 
prize that enileated chan, so cdeclunl and aale, without which the braln had long 
ugo been chilled with paralysis, or set on fico of lnsantty ! 
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him. The strength of the hbrary is in Enghsh 
and American literature. There is a:rich col- 
‘lection of the lustories of the different states, 
counties and towns of this country, together with 
general histories of the nation. Then, there is 
a. valuable: collection of the various dictionaries 
and encyclopedias, aud a good variety of books 
on political economy, geography, biography, and 
on biblical literature. Among the various Bibles, 
is to be found Scott's, which, althongh prepared 
by a clergyman of the Chureh of Engkund, is one 
of the most common books to be found among 
the Puntans of New Envland. 

Added te -the books,- Mr. Lawrence collected 
in his own language, he had a considerable num- 
ber in French, and a few im Italian, Spanish 
and German. He never proposed the object to 
himself of collecting a library, but as a prac- 
tical man, and‘as one who has been considera- 
bly in the public service in this country and 
Great Britam, simply purchased books when he 
wanted them, and aimed to buy books of every- 
day use, and not those merely mnterestmg to the 
antiquarian, or the bibhographer. 

Mr. I. preserved his pamphiets and his letters, 
in the course of a Jong period of correspond- 
ence with the most emment men of the world. 
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He had three volumes of dispatches received 
by him while connected with three cabinets of 
Great Britain, and three more of his own re- 
plies to those misstves. He learned not to allow 
himself to burn scarcely any thing of either 
printed or manuscript matter,—a lesson that 
many have yct to learn, before we shall cease to 
mourn over the destruction of the materials of a 
national literature, that persons thoughtlessly de- 
stroy, but can never replace. 

It may be mentioned m connection with the 
library of Mr. ©.,* that he had quite a rare collec- 
tion of coins and medals; and that his ltbrary is 
ornamented with the busts of the men of genius 
of America and Europe, and with appropriate pic- 
tures. Indeed, his late mansion is full of engray- 
ings, of the works of the chisel and the pencil, 
and of other curiosities, many of which he had 
bought not only for the love of them, as he had 


* Now that Mr. Lawrence is no more amang us, it mny not be improper to state, 
thatthe writer vieiftd hin at his request, fur the purpose of Inepecting his Hbrary, 
he baving previously lenmed the plan of the library article. It waa in his library, 
where Ar. b. war accustomed to spend much of his lime, particalarly during his 
last daye, that Ne received the writer, and gave lis personal attention in pointing 
outsome uf the treasures of Ue room, end of those adjoining. lie entered into the 
spirit of our ol ject, and appreciated its beanngs In promoting both betver public and 
private collectiane of books, which he considered one great want of our country. 
Be conversed for more than an hour upon authors amd books,--upon art and artists, 
s—anid especinily upan American education and literature; and le spoke so intelli- 
gently, and with ee much good sense, that a stranger might have suppused he liad 
given his life to these aubjecta. It is not too much to say, and itis pot out of place 
to suv itdicre, that when Me. Abbott Lawrence deparied ubis life, one of the best 
friends of liternture ond learning feft us, and one of those very rare persuns in 
Aincrica, Who can be anid to have been a patron of scholars and artists. 
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books, but also to encourage American authors 
and artists, because their works are the last to be 
appreciated and patronized in a new, and toa 
great extent uncultivated country, like our own. 

The hibrary room of Mr. L. was built for a 
library, and is, perhaps, the most pleasant room 
in the house. It overlooks the Common, and is 
every way attractive. Its pleasant aspect renders 
it agreeable to the reader and student, as well as 
its literary and artistic treasures, And we ven- 
ture the observation, that the owner, after the 
business day was over, found no room so pleasant 
as this, and none where he could so truly rest‘ his 
body, and refresh his spirit, In this view, a good 
library is worth more to a mere business man 
than it costs. There is no recreation and rest to 
be compared to that afforded by one, to a night 
minded person. <A library has been called a col- 
lection of medicines for the mind; and Diodorus 
Siculus tells us that a king of Keypt mserbed 
over the door of his library two Greck words, 
which Englished mean, the dispensary for the 
soul. 

it. has been a common idea that no matter how 
retired, narrow and unattractive the room of 
the student,—that authors and artists can do best 
in garrets. But tiis is ‘all a mistake.- There is 
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nothing so conducive to good thoughts, as a good 
place in which to think. Whatever authors have 
done in attics, they would have done better in 
the most attractive rooms, if they had been toler- 
ably retired. We have learned lately that young 
scholars need large, pleasant and well ventilated 
school houses, to make the greatest proficiency 
in their studies. The library should be just the 
sunniest, cosiest, most agreeable reom in one’s 
house. The possessor should dove it. The wife 
and children should love it; and thus they will 
all love the books the more, and will be sure to 
become scholars or readers,—just the results we 
ask of a private library. We say nothing of the 
domestic bliss induced, for who does not know 
that the family that truly enjoys the hbrary, 
loving both study or reading, or either one, enjoy 
more than all the attendants of plays, and of 
fashionable places, and all the pleasures of sights 
and sounds that the whole round of nature 
ylelds ? 

The library room of Dr. John C. Warren is a 
fine one that was constructed for the purpose, 
overlooking a pleasant prospect. He counts up 
about six thousand volumes, which he has been 
busily gathering for more than half a century. 


The books are arranged by subjects, in small 
a 
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cases, as follows :—anatomy, surgery, medicine, 
natural history, theology, history, general science, 
classical literature, and miscellany. it will thus 
be seen to be a professtonal library,—-just such an 
one as an eminent physician and surgeon should 
possess. Several complete sets of medical jouw 
nals, home and foreign-——-Cuvier complete, and 
De Blamville look particularly mviting. The 
proprictor has spared no pains im securing the 
best books for his purposes, and in the best edi 
tions. He has a good collection of pamphlets, 
which he preserves effectually by having them 
bound. | 

Dr. Warren hinself is the author of several 
useful books and pamphlets, which he has pub- 
lished at mtervals during a long and usefal life. 
A late book of his is entitled the “Genealogy of 
Warren,” and for beauty of illustrations and exe- 
cution it excels any thing of the kind that has 
been published in this country. 

Among other curlositics he has the very Psalm 
Book that he believes was taken from the coat- 
pocket of his uncle General Warren, after he was 
killed in the bloody conflict at Bunker Hill. 
several rooms of his house are filled with collec- 
tions in the department of natural history, em- 
bracing portions of the mastodon, and the fossils 
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of America and of Europe. No one can look at 
these without feeling that the President of the 
Boston Society of Natural History has a genuine 
taste in this direetion, otherwise he would throw 
his old stones and bones out of his windows. As 
it ig, he treats them as well as any other guests 
he has, and, we believe, gives them the best 
rooms. 

Another rare private library is that of Mr. 
Francis C, Gray, of nearly four thousand volumes. 
He would have now possessed more, but for the 
destruction of his law library in Court Street in 
1825 by fire, by which he lost of law and classical 
books two thousand. Myr. Gray’s library is more 
precious than large. The strength of it is in 
Knelish and French, and it is pretty full in the 
classics and in German. It contains many Anglo 
Saxon and Norman books. And added to these, 
there are Italian and theological works. The 
proprictor has quite a collection of treatises on 
the book of Job, as he once proposed to write on 
that imspired poem. Among his rare and valua- 
ble hooks are the first editions of Shakspeare in 
folio, and that of Spencer ;—Jameson’s Seottish 
Dictionary, Glossane De La Romaine, (quite 
rare,) a Russian Dictionary, Ferm’s Original 
Letters in the times of the Inglhsh sovereigns 
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Kaward TV,, Henry VI, and Richard WI. The 
library is quite full in works on the fine arts, 
Mr. Gray has never attempted to gather ao 
library, but has purehnased books for many 
years as he found oceasion to use them. He 
has many valuable paintings, engravings and 
maps. The library 1s well arranged, In a room 
built for the purpose, which 1s situated like Dr, 
Warren’s, and reminds one of it. 

Thus we have found three hbraries on Park 
street, containing about twenty thousand vol- 
umes, and if we embrace the choice hbrary of 
Mr. ‘Ticknor, we shall have thirty-three thousand. 
on one short street, all belonging to persons, 
living almost in adjoining dwellings, Such 
another cluster cannot, we suspect, be found in 
this section of the country, 

The library of Rev. Nathaniel G. Frothingham, 
D. D., is admirably adapted to the double purpose 
of a library and study. It was built for those 
purposes—is light, and is a room that a student 
or reader would love. He has quite a collection 
of the Greek and Latin § classies, of works in the 
modern European languages, of tlicology, of sren- 
eral miscellany; but he is richest in English 
literature. His from three to four thousand pam- 
phiets are bound and entalogued. The hundreds 
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of sermons he preached during a long pastorate 
ave slso chronologically arranged in cases, and, 
with the well known habits of the author, we 
may safely say, they are finished sufficiently for 
the press. Dr. Frothingham is not only a reader, 
but a scholar and author, and to him Ins books 
are what tools are to the mechanic. Ls occupa- 
tion, as well as one chief source of his amuse- 
ment, must ecase without them. 

It has given the writer pleasure repeatedly to 
examine the hbrary of Mr. Franklin Haven, who 
added to busmess of the most arduous and re- 
sponsible nature, has found leisure for reading, 
and for some attamments im scholarship. Lis 
hibrary is more choice than large. There are 
more than four thousand volumes, that have been 
chieily imperted from Europe. 

Hie is richest in English literature, in the best 
editions, and in superb binding. We noticed, 
tlso, the standard American works, and a fair 
collection of books m the modern languages of 
Europe. 

Besides several rather rare books already men- 
tioned in connection with other libraries, he has 
a book of Plates, entitled Gallery Versailles, and 
magnificent work, Daniel's Oriental Scenery, mn 
three very large folio volumes. But we suppose 
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that Mr. Haven values more than any other the 
complete works of Danicl Webster, beautifully 
oxeeuted, and which were presented him by the 
withor himself, as a alight token of the regard he 
had for hin, and as a memento of the friendship 
that had existed between them for many yerrs, 
Such is the substance of a note: accompanying 
the volumes,—a very valuable autograph. 

Mr. Haven has, within a few years, built a 
library for the recoption of his books. It reminds 
one of Mr. Webstor's, at) Murshfield, partioularly 
in tho stylo of the casos. The room: is forty 
fect long, by seventcon wide, and the same-in 
height, PE, 

Mr. David Scars haa about four thousand books, 
He is-particularly rich in French literature, He 
lias Voltaire in seventy volumes, Buflon’s Natural 
llistory in one hundred. and twenty-seven vol- 
umes, Auber’ History of the French Revolution, 
Napoleon's Campnignis in Italy by the same, the 
Encyclopédie Méthodique of. sonic two hundred 
and fifty volumes, and Boret’s Manual on the In- 
dustry of France; togethor with several Irench 
works on military affuira, Another work is onti- 
tled the Gallery of the Museum of Trance. 
There is a pretty good variety of English books, 
Wilson's and ‘Audubon’s Ornithology are worthy 
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of notice, and several other works equally scarco 
in private collections, Ho has a library room 
proper, but no catalogue, and in this respect, ho 
scems to bain the condition of most who have 
books enough to make such an article desirable, 
but not indisponsable. | 

Mr. Edward A, Crowninshield has one of: the 
rarest librarics of old English books in this section 
of the country, It is not large, the entire num- 
ber boing from twenty-fivo hundred to three 
thousand volumes. Jt is quite rich’ in early 
American history and biography. He has « per- 
fect copy of tho old Bay Psalm Book, perhapa 
the only ono owned by a private individual in 
Now England. Among other /rare books we no- 
ticcd, was an original copy of Cushman's Ply- 
mouth Sermon, Purehas Pilgrims, Smith’s His- 
tory of Virginia and Now England, (an original 
copy,) Hypocrisie Unmasked by Edward Wine- 
low, Hakluyt Voyages published in 1682, an 
original copy of the Christian Commonwealth by 
Jolin Eliot, and a similar copy of Bradford and 
Winslow's Relation, published in London, ‘Then 
ho has the first edition of Chaucer, by Thomas 
Godfrey, of 1682; the same of Shakspeare’s and 
Milton’s Poome. Other rare books ave The School 
Master, by Roger Ascham, Coryats Crudities of 
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1611, from the library of tho Duke of Sussex, 
the whole Book of Psalms by Stemhold and Hop- 
king, and a book on angling by Bernes, bearing 
date of 1486. Other books havo a value more 
than their natural one, from their former owners; 
such as the copy of Chaucer owned by Charles 
Lamb, with his private notes, and several volumes 
that belonged to Robert Southey. Other books 
that may deserve mention, are the Nuremburg 
Chronicle of 1498, King James’ Works, Dibdin’s 
Biographical Works, and Samuel Gorton’s Answer 
to Morton’s Memorial in manuscript. We have 
thus given’an imperfect list of some of the rarer 
gems of the library. The books aro most ele- 
guntly bound, and being so choice,!innke a very 
fine appearance in the parlor of the owner's resi- 
‘dence One can hardly think of finer parlor or- 
naments, and it is a matter of wonder, that those 
who have no library proper, and are straitened 
for room, do not line their parlors with books, in- 
stead of packing them in closets, or attics ; and 
thus render the best rooms more attractive, and 
their books more useful. 

Mr. Richard Frothingham, Jr. of Charlestown, 
has a good working library of more than four 
thousand volumes, which he has found: pleasure 
in collecting since he was’ a mere lad. The 
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strongth of the library is in history and politics, 
or on. those subjects in which the owner is well 
known to be most intorested, and on which he 
daily employs his pen. Besides books that we 
hive ; jpreviousy mentioned in connection with 
other libraries, he has Rushworth’s Historical Col- 
lections, Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, histo- 
ries of all the different States, so far asa published, 
~—nearly one hundred local histories, town and 
other, of Massachusetts,—-the Congressional Globe 
complete,—every work on the Constitution of. 
the United States that has been issued,—and the 
Congressional Debates complete. He is quite 
full in periodical literature and in cyclopadias, 
In the former department we noticed among 
other tempting volumes, a complete sect of tke 
Edinburgh Review,—and among the latter, the 
London Encyclopedin, The number of pam- 
phlets is large, and that of newspapers uncom- 
monly so. 

Another speciality may be mentioned, and. that 
ix a complete collection of all that has been pub- 
lished on the battle of Bunker Hill. 

Mr. Lucius M. Sargent, of Roxbury, has a fine 
library of several thousand volumes. Though 
the writer has often been in the library, yet hav- 
ing no design, at those times, to publicly notice 
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it, he ts now only able to say, that tho library is 
vory rich in English literature, with such other 
books as a scholar and render of leisure would be 
likely to gather around him. We remember to 
have had our attention called to Hansard’s Par 
Hamentary Debates,—-to the Lives of the British 
Lord Chancellors and Chief Justices, There are 
many gems in- the collection. Mr. Sargent’s 
house is full of works of art, and of divers curtosi- 
ties, both interesting and rare. The library ig 
all the more attractive, particularly during the 
warmer months, from its remarkable situation, 
surrounded by a natural forest,—from the fine 
views in different directions, of land and water, 
of cities, forests and fields that it commands, and 
from its complete retirement, without giving to 
the occupant any feeling of loneliness. 

Mr. B. Homer Dixon has a speciality of from 
twelve to fourteen hundred volumes, principally 
on gencalogy, heraldry, armory and kindred sub- 
jects. It is, without doubt, the richest of the 
kind in Boston, as may be inferred from the titles 
of a few of his books-~Logan’s Clans of the 
Scottish Tighlands, most beautifully illustrated 
with colored platesy—Meyrick’s Critical Inquiry 
into Ancient Armor, as it existed in Kurope,— 
Stothard’s Monumental Ethgies of Great Britain, 
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Strutt’s Complete View of the Dress and Habits 
of the People of England-—The New Statistien! 
Account of Scotland, by the Ministers of the 
Respective Parishes,—Crawford’s and Douglass’ 
Peerage, Burke and other English Heraldic 
works,—Douglass Baronage, etc, ete. The room 
is well suited to the size and character of the 
books, and the specimens of ancient armor with 
which it 183 ornamented are both curious and 
rive. 

The library of Mr. George Ticknor is one of 
the most distinguished. It is agreed, that he has 
the choicest collection of Spanish books out of 
Spain, It is rich also m= other departments. 
The entire number of volumes is thirteen thou- 
sand. The library room is one of the very finest. 
It isa charming room that overlooks the pleas- 
antest prospects afforded within the city of Bos- 
ton and beyond it. It combines the full advan- 
tages of a library, of a study, and of a sitting 
room.’ Mr. ‘Ticknor is understood to be particu. 
larly liberal in lending his books to every one 
who will use them. Tlaving merely been m= the 
library, without examining a single book, we are 
obliged to content ourselves with these brief gen- 
cralities, 

The library of My. J. Wingate Thornton, of 
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Brookline, contains not far from fifteen hundred 
hooks, relating specially to carly American Colo- 
nization, particularly of New England, and to the 
rise of Puritanism in Church and State. Among 
the rarities may be specified on eleg ‘nt copy of 
the 1617 folio of De Bry upon America, illus- 
trated by his engravings from the original draw- 
ings innde by With, the artist in Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s Expedition to Virginia, in 1584 ;—a fine 
copy of Selden’s Mare Clausum, 1652, sent by 
Thomas Hollis to the Rev. Dr. Mayhew, and 
containing manuseript notes by the former ;— 
also Ileylyna Cosmegraphic, 1657,—-a folio from 
the library of the Apostle Eliot, whose marginal 
notes are scattered through the volume j—a copy 
of Thane’s Britieth Autography, four volumes. 
Mr. T. has “the Journall, The Faithful Post,” the 
newspaper published by the British Parliament, 
1644-1650, and the Boston News Letter,—the 
Boston Post Boy, 1719, and successive yearn. 
His copy of Pridcaux’s Connections ix rendered 
thrice precious xinee it came from the Itbrary of 
Jonathan Edwards in 1751, and from that. of’ his 
pupil) Samuel Hopkins in 1782. Other rarities 
nre an elegant copy of the first edition of Chil- 
lineworth’s Religion of Protestants, 1638 ;—Nor- 
ton’s Orthodox Evangelist, presented by him to 
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Richard Mather, with Mather’s notes ;—a large 
and valuable collection of early New England 
pamphlets, embracing the Missionary Reports of 
Khot and Mayhew amone the Indians, ete. In 
the rich collection of manuseripts the earliest 1s 
the Sheffield Charter, a -beautiful fac-smile of 
which has recently been published. There are 
also manuscripts of most of the carly worthies 
of New England. Among those of a later date 
are originals of the parole of the British forces 
cantoned at Cambridge, Dec. 13, 1777, under 
the restrictions of the convention made on the 
\Gth of October, between Lieut. Gen. Burgoyne 
and Maj, Gen. Gates at Saratoga; and the same 
Nov. 17, 1778, siened “J. Burgoine, Lieut. Gen- 
eral,” and by Riedesel. Maj. General, and the eom- 
mnissioned officers, numbering several hundred. 
Under date of Dee. 12, 1854, Mr. Charles F. 
Adams says, in a note to the writer, “« My library 
ix unfortunately so much scattered in four sepa- 
rate houses. three of them m Quincy locked up 
for the winter, that Lo ean scarcely promise to 
give you a sight of more than the portion T have 
here, which Is by no means the largest.” The 
portion referred to, My. Adams has colleeted hin- 
self. It is composed chietly of modern editions 
of the classiex, and of English literature. ‘The 
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entire library is undoubtedly the largest in New 
England, embracing from seventeen to eighteen 
thousand volumes, that belonged to his father 
and grandfather, the two President Adams’, with 
his own purchases. His father purchased his 
books m Holland, Berlin, Russia and England, 
while abroad in the public service. He bought 
mostly in Holland. He was full in German edi- 
tious of the classies; very full in French, and 
had a very large collection of English .books. 
Added to these, he had a large number of politi- 
cal and diplomatic works, and the French biogra- 
plucs of the day. His law library was pretty 
large. Both his father and grandfather left a 
large number of volumes in manuscript, nearly 
one hundred and fifty volumes in all, the most of 
which treasures the reading world have not yet 
had an opportunity to examine. His father had 
collected considerable theology. It is a noticeable 
fact, that there are but two pudle libraries in 
Boston that contam more books each than are 
found in that of Mr. Adams. 

We come now to speak very briefly of several 
other libraries that we have not examined, nor 
even seen. ‘The information may yet be relied 
on, as it has usually been furnished us in writing. 
The hbrary of Rev. William Jenks, D. D., contains 
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near five thousand books, and would number 
more, but for the books that he has given to 
several public libraries at home and abroad. He 
owned but eighty books when he left college. 
He has purchased since as he wanted, and as he 
could afford. The library is richest in philology 
and biblical criticism. He has the Bible, in whole 
or mm part, m forty different languages. The next 
fullest department is that of the Greek and Latin 
classics. Then come theology, history, biogra- 
phy, and his pamphlet department, in which are 
from two to three thousand. He has considerable 
law literature, and some Chinese books, and he 
gave a larger number to aid in the formation of 
the library of the Oriental, Society, in which he 
took an active and leading interest from the be- 
ginning. 

Mr. Robert C. Winthrop has never pretended 
to collect an Imposing hbrary. The books he has 
are “fit, though few.” He modestly writes of it: 
“Jt isamere workshop, with twelve or fifteen 
hundred tools, and makes no pretension to a 
show kbrary.* 

The following extract from a pleasant note 
from Mr. Henry W. Longfellow, will remind the 


* lt should be mentioned, that Mr. Winthrop made a donation of books to the 
Boston Public Library ,—a valuable collection of several hundred volumes. 
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reader of what was recorded of the poet Words- 
worth’s books: “J am afraid my library is hardly 
worthy of a place in your list. Jn faet it is hard- 
ly a library at all; but some books, scattered all 
over the house, m entries, dressmg-rooms and 
closets, to the amount, perhaps, of three thousand, 
though I have never counted them.” <A poct’s 
description of a poct’s library. 

Mr. Joseph KE. Worcester, of Cambridge, has, 
including pamphlets, considerably more than two 
thousand volumes. He writes: “My library con- 
sists of works on lexicograpy and philology, 
ecography and statistics, history, theology and 
nuscellancous literature. My purpose has been 
to make 1 as complete as [ could in respect to 
Inglish dictionaries and glossaries, and perhaps 
it is as complete as any library in the country, in 
relation to works of this kind. It comprises as 
many as two hundred and twenty or thirty dic 
tionaries, but many of them are of little value. 

Mr. Jared Sparks, of Cambridge, writes of his 
books: “I have nothing worthy of public notice. 
My collection consists of about six thousand vol- 
umes, more than half of them pertaining to 
American history, the others miscellancous. 1 do 
not perceive that they can be described in any 
way to add interest to your article on libraries.” 
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The following brief description of the library 
now belonging to Dr. Morrill Wyman, of the 
same city, together with its touching history, will 
be read with interest: “1 send you a catalogue 
of the Itbrary of Prof. Medeman, which has been 
recently transferred to Cambridge. Prof. Thede- 
man i one of the amost distinguished plysiolo- 
cists in rope, formerly at Heidelbory, but for 
several years resident at Frankfort. He is ninety 
years of age and blmd—and was anxious to dis- 
pose of lus hbrary, to enable him to increase hig 
means Of support, taken from hin during the re- 
volution of 7845. An examination of the cata- 
logue will show how rich it is mm anatomy and 
physivlogy and medicme. Some of the books 
are exceedingly rare and of great: value.” It is 
stated elsewhere, that the Ibrary is: very valua- 
ble, and contaims five thousand books. 

The library of Mr. Theodore Parker is wader: 
stood to be a rare one. He has been gathering 
books with a busy hand all his lite. He estimates 
his library as containmye from twelve to fifteen 
thousand, m fifty or sirty different: languages, which 
he has collected from every quarter. The libra- 
ry is “rich ino theology, metaphysics, biblical 
und patristic literature, in philology, in| Greek, 


Roman and German authors.” 
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Dr. John Jeffries has a collection of near two 
thousand volumes,—mostly medical works, that 
lic inherited from his father, who perhaps had 
the best medical library of any physician in Bos 
ton mn his day—a library that he gathered him- 
self in Europe, while he studied and practiced 
abroad. In the collection are several very old 
and rare books on anatomy, beautifully ius- 
trated. One volume has an account of the first 
case of dissection in England of a subject: who 
died from an epidemic disease. A picture repre- 
sents two dissectors over the dead body, one of 
whoin is offering up a prayer to the great Cre- 
ator. There was a rule that the body should not 
be touched before prayer. We also noticed m 
this hbrary several old and rare classical works. 
As Dr. Jeffries the father owned it, it had exten- 
sive literary as well as professional treasures, and 
was altogether a Jarge and valuable library for 
the last century on this side of the water, 

The library of the Rev. Cyrus A, Bartol, a 
next door neighbor of Dr. J, on Chestnut Street, 
In of about the same extent. It is composed of 
theological, literary and misecHaneous works, with 
a fair proportion of books in the learned Jun- 
euager, Itisa good working library for a hard 
toiling pastor, and it is pleasant to record that 
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the possessor lends more volumes than he uses 
himeelf. ‘Thus his yolumes are twice, yea thrice 
useful, 

The reader who ts interested in subjects of this 
nature, will thank the Rey. Barnas Sears, D. D., 
of Providence, for the following details on his 
library, which are taken from a letter of his wie 
der date of Dee. 28, 185-4. 

“T counted the volumes of iny library to-day 
for the first time, and found that the number is 
four thousand eight hundred and twenty-five. 
My brary embraces Latin and Greck classics, 
and philological and antiquarian works in ilus- 
tration of them, all choice editions, purchased on 
the recommendation of German professors ;—~ 
works on the earlier literature of Germany, 
England, France, with some on the old Norse, 
Danish, Swedish, Duteh and Provence languages. 
Lhave a pretty full collection of old works on 
systematic theology, including the best editions 
of several of the Latin and Greek Fathers ;— 
select works, old and recent, on the mterpreta- 
tion of the Old and New Testament, mostly im 
Hatin or German, Bat ay library is nore especially 
historiead, both eeclesiastical and secular, 1 have 
an good supply of the general histories of the 
Church, of Greece and Rome, of the Middle 
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Ages, and of all the countries of modern Buropo ; 
but the most rare and valuable part of my library 
consists of origmal speetad histovies relating to the 
period of the Reformation, and what préceded or 
followed it,—every thing that bolonys to, or bor- 
ders upon the sixteenth century ;—histories of 
cities and towns, of Hinperors, Electors, Dukes, 
Landgraves; of eminont scholars, and theolo- 
ginns, (with their works) ;—a complete library of 
sone hundreds of volumes on Luthers—the 
works of Luther, Zuingle and Melanethon »—the 
original editions of many of Luther's tracts, and 
others of his times; histories of universities and 
gyminasia ; histories of monastic orders 5 histories 
of medicine, of Roman and civil law, of philoso- 
phy, ancient and modern, of the different branch- 
es of theology ; histories of literature, ancient 
and modern, general and special; biographics 
more numerous and more select than in any pri- 
vate library that I have seen in this vicinity, In- 
cluding all the more valuable ‘monagraphs, as 
they are called, of the Gorman scholara T have 
also numerous voltunes of original letters, Kng- 
lish and German, and dinries, ete. Tndeed, the 
more speciil the history, the more valuable in 
my estimation, Most of my books came from 
Germany, and dre in German or Latin. I have 
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many volumes that were printed in the early 
part of the sixteenth century.” 

We have a letter, dated Boston, Feb. 13, 1856, 
from Mr, Fletcher Webster, relating to the library 
of the Into and lamented Hon. Daniel Webstor. 
Tho following extracts give a general idea of the 
collection. “The library consists of about five 
thousand volumes, meluding the law-books, T am 
not awure that it contains any very rare or cu- 
rious works, It is well selected for general read- 
ing, and very full on certain subjects. Agricul- 
ture, botany and history occupy a very consider- 
ablo apace on ita shelves, and it has nearly all 
the popular philosophical works. Of late years 
my father scemed to seek books of reference, 
encycloprdins, hand-books, elementary treatises 
on such subjects as astronomy, geology, agricul- 
ture in its various branches, and works of that 
nature, There is a very large collection, [should 
say, of dictionarics, topographical, commercial, 
botanical and maritime, in various languages, 
There are few novels, except those of Scott and 
Edgeworth; but all the best poets, whom he waa 
fond of reading and quoting, are found, together 
with the standard British and Latin classics, and 
many editions of Shakspeare. 

“The collection is chiefly English, though there 
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is a very considerable portion of works in French 
and other languages. ‘Of maps there are several, 
as it was my father’s custom to let nothing: re- 
main uncertain, or half understood, and his maps 
and dictionaries were constantly referred to, ‘on 
the slightest oceasion of doubt. There is a large 
number of religious works, which he read very 
much, (as I believe you are aware,) and many 
Bibles, of different editions and im various lan- 
euages, Tis ibrary was by no means designed 
for show, nor were the volumes gaudily bound. 
The only show book that [ now call to mind is 
Audubon’s great work on the Birds cf America. 
T am not aware;.my dear Sir, of any further de- 
scription that'I can give you, without going very 
much into detail. You can readily conceive what 
volumes a person of my father’s tastes, pursuits 
and character would naturally collect, to meet 
his wants ag a lawyer, statesman, agriculturist 
and general student. The collection of official 
documents is quite extensive.” 

The writer is able to add, that he had the 
privilege, during Mr. Webster's ‘life-time, to 
examine his library repeatedly, and he feels 
that the above note of his son .has not spoken 
of if in terms dt all extravagant. His Con- 
eressional books were more numerous than 
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any collection we know im this vicinity, and 
the library which was built a few years be- 
fore the exit of the great statesman, taking 
into view its architecture, its position, which 
commands fine views of an open country, in 
the distance, and near, green fields, and a tiny 
sheet of water, is one of the most agrecable. 
It is a pleasant recollection of our’s, that we met 
Mr. Webster, the first time we ever saw him at 
Marshfield, in that very library, on the afternoon 
of ss pleasant a Jume day as ever gladdened his 
lovely home. The conversation for nearly an 
hour turned upon his books in general, upon 
the Bible in particular, and upon the Chris 
tian ministry, especially in Boston and nei¢hbor- 
hood, when Mr. Webster removed there in 1816. 
The illustrious spenker was im his best mood, and 
discoursed to a little party of us, as he alone 
could; and such was the impression that he 
made upon one of the party, at least, that he 
could almost write out his converse verbatim 
even after a lapse of so many years, He re 
marked, on that occasion, that he had been 
collecting his library for thirty years, and that 
he had gathered only those books that he wished 
for his personal use. : 

During the month of July lust, and after the 
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foregoing was prepared, the writer passed three 
days at Murshficld,: in the company of Mr. 
Fletcher Webster and others, in examining with 
particular care the rich stores of the family 
library. We'are now prepared to say, that’ the 
collection is better and fuller than Mr. Webster's 
note has made tt. We now estimate the hooks 
at more than six thousand volumea. OF these 
some two thousand are political, if we embrace 
under that term congressional and diplomatic 
works. There are fully a thousand books of his- 
tory; of cyclopading, dictionaries und hend- 
hooks, there are five hundred. We know of no 
private brary 20 full in this department The 
same may be sald of maps and guide books. On 
avriculture and works bearing upon it, we should 
say there are half a thousand. There is scarcely 
w useless book in the whole collection, The 
library is eminently one containing useful, every 
day knowledve ; and one would judge from the 
books, that the owner bought for his own use 
and not at all for display, that he meant perfectly 
to understand every subject that he was called 
upon to investigate in his varied relations and 
callings; yer more, that. he was mterested to 
know every thing, that it 3s proper for ian to 
know. And we suspect there is hardly a good 
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book in the whole collection that he had not 
read and mastered. We did not notice an infidel 
book, or one that would corrupt the mind, or the 
heart, but on the contrary, all are of a character 
to make both better, If 4a man may be known 
by the company he keeps,’ then the man who 
collected and lived with these books, must be set 
down not shaply as a great, but as a good man. 
The Hibrary is now perfectly arranged by sub- 
Jeets in the several eases, as follows Reference 
books; Povtry and Romance ; Utstory and Biow- 
raphy; Polities; ‘Theology and Philosophy ; 
Law; Diplomatic and Congressional; Ayriculture 
and Sctence ; Miscellaneous. All the books are 
properly classified under these subjects, and they 
are mainly inthe Mansion Library Roum, and in 
the Law office. Beside these, there are twelve 
hundred law and congressional books in the old 
Winslow House, awaiting better accommoda- 
tions. 
This library should be preserved as it is, and 
no doubt will be. Every visitor is desirous of 
eceing itas Mr. Webster suw it, and as he used it. 
It ix one of the great attractions of his home. 
For forty vears the lamented owner was colleet- 
iny these hiterary works, and they are good re- 
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the companions of his loisure hours, and those - 
whe have admired him in the Senate and in 
Court will. know, when they see these books, 
that what they heard with so much pleasure, 
was the result of mach study, which ia a weari- 
ness of the tlherh, 

Mr. Caleb Cushing, of Newburyport, (now of 
Washington) is known to have a rare collection 
of books te Chinese, which he collueted while a 
Minister ia “the Contin flawery vation” He 
has abe a precioun innseuia of Mloxtean bouks 
and auatiquities, “he lute Ale Amdlrews Norton, 
a! Cambridge, Teboo valuable dilsary, containing 
hooks af theology, and thea hia upon Chiat 
pibiect, whi, it be well knows, aeonpied dbs 
iitiat as a Chetaher aie author ‘The tibvery te 
cotton with Ghat on tis mash, Ate, Chisvteus Bdeat 
yor taat, reba abeoek ogy ebaatasad. Fb dass 
beesaryg praatotiaady nhinlaed, that Aki Claartus Sp hau 
boo ok thier Eetpety Ob aces Ebscatssaad weltases, 
ted ty peenes sctobberechteeng val puede biedptn bani mutt ater 
Ht parts weed baseade howe oF hagee, say fave 
bec up taut de Hesdacaesed GSagnagtigds bgirsec edasesen abbas aad. 
Parts bdveten 

ike Pion eae ¥ "WY afte bie. Thin dna Ve beads dtaceest, 
vat A istiadseudaie, eahabenibdian byes bhissatwaaeasl Waits 
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rious literary and other : institutions As we 
might expect from the studies te which the pro- 
prietor has given the greater part of his life, his 
collection is fullest in dogmatic theology. He is 
quite full in ecclosiastical and enor history ; 
oid next in importance stand biography and 
miscellany. 

‘The lato Rov. Alexander Youny, 0. D., had u well 
polected and valuable library of from two to three 
thousand volumes, which is still entire ut bis late 
rusidonve, Ltoney be tommed in general ao nie 
cellapeous library, and particularly fall in May: 
Meh terature, There are a good variety of 
hook fa the depavtinents af thealagy, history, 
wil tle ancient vhiweien Several of the buokn 
vented Use Dasdiohler Chast Dh. Veo: tase ay peeauet 
tuate Mae Uo curly ttwtery of his comstey. Cha 
library oF Mas Leaiiel Shattiok be rather a pe 
vlalidy On atubiotica um samitany sets, ie bas 
pibebiscagtgorged wath due ans terepts Pte abbecs 
lopasrtiededs OF fraian Kaw deco ie whitey he ia 
fillet ais lestory, decd wink poreeiad, polities loo 
bead, trturedeakgehs y nyt spovdate ued Hishacs ¥, gh v bes iho 
wobhibar epeghae ed: vik ocibnoukh Gaya iSturtacces seed bbb batter os 
ARy. Abigail BAS thedars al Pherae dee abt gy deste nt mye ig 
thy, Raseay eras aye eval h aaa ts aned Heoogdccuadbaree , der cadence dt 
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The library of the Right Rev Manton Eaat- 
barn, D.D. contains near three thousand well 
neleeted volumes in the departments af theol- 
oy. clawieat and: Eagdteh litemture, ia Thalian, 
Ceymian, Peench and gomorab inieetlany, ‘These 
suubjoets well repredeut Ey. asthura’s book tastes 
wid studies Fis Stephen's cbochy lis of £407, 
a Gagek Leaiwun hy Sublas, aia Waltou's Poly. 
ghat Bible, and oftftsers aay fe navntionesd ‘Bho 
bodhiec al thts frhvary bear thar appesianee off dave: 
hiss beacon ened ategedtesd,  bysadesed, the caved iactoang 
Ehacgk crttes Tar fide uh pewadh mkabagat Lbspian tare i, Chiat 
thes beaiarby is hg AAD tater Vaden, ighath fans bag das puumk, 
roy thck dar te deed to antes tbat Ghar bese leeds ds 
picttery ta fodeis THis obsekyscoe, thagse ita Ohae daar vee evened 
bes apedes dad arte fieerged be Bak ss, 

fas: Uitetiets Tia ie Moneta ipatd Cg. Ebeandese scasadat gaases 
bhava chy Ebighecmnegisd a col bb pain Tors Parcdee hued nits 
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c. Fagg Pésapahgey Ses aa CLE se tag dl the praerdeaseee gst 
mfp oo ba al I; bd, hihicseg ¢ hat’ Lgacdere y ity} 4d 
Shep er the bo oba qieehat Seebh tts bd Maeediod secteze yy 
chp legodt yaa! Bhan gagea, j Haepete ds uae ssh 44st esa ner by 
toutes oda essags dee hap Rhea: cepeeth dabebeca ys ded Bayt pe- 
Lesereh GCG, WTTINSTTTaSTEsi tte if! if errr He » Beds ed ate 
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tory and antiquitics of Ameries, He has alinost 
everything concerning the Indiana, embracing 
besides bond volumes above a thousaad tracts 
upon the abortvinal tribes, many of them very 
rive, aml hardly to be found elswewhere. 

The local history of New boghud, ta partie 
las, has long received: special attention, Ale 1. 
had, bextdes nearky all the puitelished Atstories of 
states, counties, cities and tows, and a colfeetion 
atv or clyhit thousand pamphlets dhuatrative 
aL the hoeal hastecy af the diviniatis above ote 
fevated. bbe thaw adage twee hiaanedred vodutates al 
Waylinde beab liteterted and a tase aaaimber ol 
mused wvcrches cae Liceeabeday, pocudtgcranes, teed teed ave 
face dea The istianasian edged ay art Litrecsa hEGS OEE 
addesthtly tttnavdatin, coven Char panded od ten 
EE ay LEPC Gee zed Fs | Nik Petagedegunet | Habeby aid thee tas 
wip apd ob tia aaah) cadtleae of Tedd, 
WW iterebues, Withataps, ail hate RTERE BP PAAK: bos, 

View Fadi Wella Pisebea, ob Pade, Teentage ce: 
Heats mba ad tae Eteacecady fan: wgdhig 4 ata tebe ¥) ee ta 
Vibapina gy. Ebak aeege togesbecnegrepoak tha dee e citpedude pon beby 
ae opheedalths oh ubabepueper td Uitvrature, weite a 
besfdeaag ae 

" sty bibibekb yy bee k ftdt ek Bek dbe cree varbbe c Blsega set 
abu sia thteaeed vacdarkereaay bes cap eca ab tbanacton of 
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and fifty bound volumes, and a large number un- 
bound, These were mostly obtained by my 
futher, the late Samuel Parker, who took mucli 
interest in collecting them. 

“ About two years since I suceceded in obtain- 
in the Essex Gazette from 1768 to 1771, some 
numbers being missing in the first three years ; 
so that Lam only wanting in the files for 1772 and 
1773, to have a file of the paper from 1768 to 
the present time, if we call the present Boston 
Daily Advertiser a lineal descendant of that 
journal, Fortunately I have files of other news- 
papers for those missing dates. 

“T have a few numbers of the News Letter for 
1710; also a file of the same for the years 1733 
and 1734, and many numbers between that date 
and 177. In addition may be mentioned the 
New Ihngland Weekly Journal, 1727 to 1729, 
and for 1733 and 1734, and files of the Weekly 
Advertiser, Boston Chronicle, Boston Post Boy, 
Boston Caazette, ete. My files of newspapers for 
that interesting period of ten or twelve years 
Hnmeditely preceding the Revolution are mostly 
iooxcellent preservation, Of the New Ubunp- 
shire Gazutte Dhave sane numbers published in 
bios, Thus paper is atl published, and is | 
think, the oldest camtinued iewepapor ta the 
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United States. I have specimens of most of the 
newspapers ever published in Boston. 

“My father wrote a sketch of the Boston 
newspapers, ina series of mumbers, which, subse- 
quent to his decease in 1831, were published im 
the Duly Advertiser, He also collected a series 
of Generel Election and Artillery Election Ser- 
mons, of which I have a very good collection 
from 1700 to the present tnne. Of discourses 
published in Boston prior to 1775, [ have up- 
wards of two hundred. 

“At a meeting of the New York Historical 
socicty, recently, it was stated that their col- 
lection of newspapers alone amounted to two 
thousand volumes. We have nothing in any 
New England library that will compare with it in 
this respect.” 

The Rey. Alexander H. Vinton, D. D., has a 
good library for a clergyman, and of special 
value for a minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, His study is lmed with most of the 
standard works on divinity; and tn works on 
ectlesiustical history and biblical literature he is 
quite full) And then he has a pretty good sup- 
ply of works on general history, biography, 
netence, agriculture, and that kind of literature 
that most aids and iterests one of his profession. 
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Dr. V. has aimed, in purchasing, to secure books 
upon every branch of human knowledge that he 
Is culled to investigate, and to be giite mdepen- 
dent of public libraries. And this he has accom- 
plished through his own collection of one or two 
thousand good books, and the free use of the 
sears’ Library, which has been attached to St. 
Pauls Church by the munificence of a member 
of the parish. This lost library numbers about 
fifteen hundred well chosen volumes, chiefly of a 
religious and theological character. 

Dr. Joseph Palmer has been at the pains of 
collectmg a thousand volumes, such as are not 
usually found in American bookstores. Ile has 
imporied the most of them from Europe for his 
own use as a compiler of statistics, and a writer 
on general subjects. We has a considerable nuin- 
ber of works in the various learned languages, 
and altogether his collection is more valuable 
than large. Dr. P. states, that Dr. N. B. Shurt- 
lef with whose collection he is familiar, has 
twice as many volumes as his own library con- 
tains, and that the books are of a similar de- 
scription. 

There are agreeable rumors of good libraries 
in Salem. No one who has ever met Mr. Ste- 
phen ©, Philips in lis parlor can have failed to 
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have observed those nicely bound ornaments in 
the shape of books, which are set off to advan- 
tage m several handsome cases. In that same 
city, Mr. Matthew A. Stickney has a collection of 
some fifteen hundred tomes, m addition to a 
speciality of almanacs, If one travels farther 
east, io West Newbury, and should chance to be- 
came the guest of Major Ben. Perley Poore, at 
the Indian Tht farm, he will by aio means: suffer 
from a famine of books, particularly in the de- 
partments of history, general literature and agri- 
culture. The father of Major P. the late Mr. 
Benjamin Poore, who at one period of his Tile 
was a distmgtshed farmer, had collected several 
valuable works of the last class. But the gem 
of Ins literary stores is a large and valuable 
collection of autographs beautifully arranged. 
It is particularly full of the letters of distin- 
guished Huropeans, sitee the residence of the 
collector abroad for several years gave him spe- 
cial opportunitics to enrich the foreign depart- 
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ment. 


*The Rev. William LB. Sprague, D. D., of Albany, N.¥., has one of the largest 
and rarest collections of autographs in this country, The Rey. Thomas Simsth, 
3. D., of Charleston, 8. C., possesses a choice collection. That of Mr. E. 1. Lef- 
fnwell, of New Haven, Conn , is valued at several thousand dollan. Other pre- 
cious collections are those of Alr. Lewis J. Cis, of Cincinnati,-of Mre. Z. Allen, of 
Providence,—of Mr. Mellen Chamberlain, of Cheleea,—-and of Mr. Charles H. 
Moree, of Cambridge. 
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Passing to the woatern portion of tho State, in 
the town of Buokland, we And a Ubrary that ts 
oreditable fora young Ramee, ina petiped: place, 
Mr raves TE Morbo, the awner isa great. 
reader, and hax boon acaurtoiued to purchase a 
hook aa he wished to read it Te now counts up 
noatly twelve hundred volume, and mn conned: 
tion has a good calleetion of engivings, ‘Tho 
volumes are ehittly in the dopartnonta of Mnge 
lish literatuse and the ancient classios, 

My, George Brhitey, dr, of Hartford, Conn, 
has the reputation of possessing booka to. the 
amount ot several thousand, partionlarly toate 
tive of the carly hixtory of this country. Another 
callection of about three thousand, on nitecoellas 
neous subjects, isin the hands of My Oharlea K, 
Dillaway, of Roxbury. Another tiportant library 
ix that of Rew Dr Praneis, of Cambridge, whieh 
i lavyge ane very rieh in old Ynyliah Htevat ura, 
Tho late Aly, Jaman Brown, of Watertown, col 
lected a fine library on English literature, hort 
culture, and ornithology. ‘The books are of the 
hext editions and binding, Tho travela of Abe 2, 
in Europe and his frequent visita to London and 
Pari, gave him a fine opportunity to xclect good 
books for hingolf, as well aa for others  Cortain 
editions of British authors that ho obtained avo 
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very rarely goon tie tbe cautery, ar any athor, 
ho Thvavse be till proworved ate lol i Ana 
every body fnowa that te would have heon med 
lavger, hat for the seal y ha inp tara mit ta 
Wards eoveral of the publlo Tbtaries at chin eam 
aity, 

The lite venerable My, Shami Wipgheverth 
loR a rexpoetabla pibeothineous library, Contids 
ity at Earapes di dtteou thle volts, dn ett 
qorh Tinea, aud eastiu siden Gaddeed dal 
lees, ik npeohily worthy ad aention. Te bea ver 
Ware book, tia okthor publi ay private gatltions, 
Wy the United Staten Phe Wha be till in the 
Postman of the Uinily, UP the beak at dhe 
mon al Abe Wh, Hivdiag uear thede aod wiathes 
iy Bronktin Place, are oniliaed, dl tail 
Wan ovokaty up fram twa te dhvee thovsad 
Valea 

Tho Ube of the late Gon, Hh AGS, Tearhorn 
Omvbovood thirtystlve humdeed values, bodes 
pamphlets Tt contains say worka an Natal 
Liston The oharoter ef the hoot genortly 
aay Te represented: by Goa. Daa babtte deca aon, 
eral poador, Phe Tbriey de rea Ti Chie pameaoeciaan 
af the Nuaaly at Hoxbary, Tis san Ate Wallin 
lL. Dearborn, at Co ano ethy, haa eotleotion at 
(een hamdred: Comey whleti da uioasthy a very 
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valuable speciality, relating to the profession of 
Mr. D.,—civil and military engineering. 

Mr. Thomas Dowse, of Cambridge, has a large 
library of the very best English classics, of the 
best editions and bindmg. The venerable owner 
has been gathering these stores for many years, 
und it has evidently afforded him great pleasure. 
The writer can barely say, that he has glanced 
at the brary that scems to be the richest and 
fullest in Lagdsh dteraure of any owned by a pre 
vate individual in New Baghand. 

Mr. Hdward Everett gave the following beautt 
ful and valuable notiwe of My. DJs library in the 
course of ap addres introductory to the Franklin 
Lectures, in Boston, in ES8d, on the * Advantaye 
of Knowledge to Working Abou 

“bavares Know Ho Diuay venture to adduce an 
istites, nearer hue, of the most praisewarthy 
ail sttecessfid cultivation of usetul Knowledge on 
ihe part of an idividual, without cdication, 
broly waployed tn aiechiatead maduatey,  b have 
(tie plea do tee aanpaatinted, In aie of the 
Were rurnyaty Lansedes, oweatly ca prerkseih vs iso Wik 
trpavingedad sige fea thie taal ab a hasathiemabbenencn, ail 
bieses ghd fees Lider awasedeared, chapel vty VOGT Tym, eh bd 
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a portion of his honorable earnings to the culti- 
vation of useful and clegant learning. Under 
the same roof that covers his workshop, le has 
the most excellent library of English books, for 
its size, with.which [am acquainted. The books 
have been selected with a good judgment, which 
would do credit to the most accomplished scholar, 
and have been imported from England by him- 
self. What is move important than having the 
books, their proprictor is well acquainted with 
their contents Among them are several vol- 
umes of the most costly and magnificent engray- 
tugs, Connected with his library is an exceed- 
ly interesting series of paintings, in water color, 
-——copies of the principal works of the ancient 
nasters in Knyland,-—which a fortunate secident 
placed in his possession, and several valuable pic- 
Gures, purclawed by himself! The whole forms a 
trousers of taste and knowledge, not surprised, 
Woegualicd, by any thing of ts kind ins the 
CUES 

May. Avlotes Loaner, alo of Cambridge, has a 
very choles fibyary of Rygtish and Adgurican 
hitevadie.  Uhe ceysapin aatbeay Havsdentd y puis abou 
ise mtiteetl hint Tracer ea tits 7") psitobia bbaechgbisata. 
Pbaat face Ceaetieby cand theme wiio dave oe xseueeeaaad 
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English books, of great value, some of which sre 
literally “worth their weight in gold.” The room 
that is lined with these treasures is one of the 
pleasantest of lus picturesque cottage, From a 
survey of five minutes we should pronounce both 
beoks and room gems of their kid. 

Repeated visits have made us place a higher 
und higher value upon the very rare and valua- 
ble library of Aly. George Livermore, of the same 
city, contuming between three and four thousand 
volumes, Nearly a quarter part of the entire 
collection consists of Bibles and Biblical Works, 
in Various languages, versions and forms, from 
the anctent Hebrew manuscript Roll to the most 
modern transkition of our own times, 

Among the manuseripts of interest is Zhe Pen 
tuleweh carefully written on thirty-six skins of 
parclinent, and measuring fifty-eight feet in 
length and one foot in breadth. This tine apo- 
vruph is rolled upon a par of handles and en- 
Closed tian quibroidered silk cover. lt was for- 
merly used ina dewish Synagoyue, and ina good 
spveltuen of an ancieak voltae or rolled hook, 

Pwo wupies of the Bible entire, ta the Latin 
Visheate sunstods, Watktene bey qicaebe tie Aa annattle 
apes upen the duest delicate velhitn, are olabo- 
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ugures and miniatures. Thoy are of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, Each was, perhaps, 
the work of a whole life. . 

‘To these may be added, an Evangelistarium, or 
Selections from the Gospels, for the use of. the 
Church, written on parchment in the eighth cen- 
tury, seven hundred years before the invention 
of printing, one of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
book in this country, It was obtained at the 
sale of the irbrary of the Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, Pro- 
vost of Eton. 

The Book of Job, a metrical version, by George 
Sandys, is suppesed to be the original autograph 
copy of the author. It was formerly in the 
library of the Inte Duke of Sussex, and is par 
ticularly deseribed by Dr. Pettigrew, in the Bibli- 
viheca Stwsexinna 

Next im order to the manuscripts is the Bunua 
Paurenum, & Block Book, or series of Wood Cuts, 
representing scripture subjects, with a few lines 
of text coursely engraved upon the same page. 
The preeise date is nut Known, but bibliographers 
are generally agreed im the opimion that it was 
pritytect ths aly ae the veur LE, 

There ib in this hbvay a tragment of the eele- 
byatesl Abazanin Uinek, “Ae Arad duvk ever prated, 


Although the date does not appear, this work is 
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well known to have been. the first that issued 
from the press of Guttenberg, and to have been 
completed in the year 1456. Mr. L. has also the 
New Testament, printed by Faust in 1462, being 
the first in which the date is given; and quite a 
number of Bibles published within the ‘first half 
century from the invention of printing. Serve- 
tus’s Bible, published in Lyons, 1542, is a very 
rare work. The entire edition was ordered to be 
burnt, by the Roman Catholic authorities, on ac- 
count of the supposed heretics. sentiments con- 
tained im the preface aud in some of the notes, 
The author, in 1663, shared the same fate with 
his Bible. We was burned alive for heresy, and 
as many of the Bibles as could then’ be found 
were used to kindle the wood at the time of his 
martyrdom. But very few copies escaped the 
flames, and there 18 probably no other in this 
country. : 
Cromwell's Soldier’a Pocket Bible, of which 
only one other copy ix known to be extant, in a 
great curiosity, Lt conaists of selections from tho 
Seriptures, published im 1648, for the use of the 
army during the civil wara. Here aro copies of 
both ciditions of Eliot's Indian Bible—tho first con- 
taining the rare dedications to King Charles 1, 
of which only twenty copies were printed; and 4 
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perfeot copy of the Commentary of Nicholas de 
Lyra, beautifully printed in black letter, in 1483, 
being the first work of the kind ever published. 

Of English versions Mr. L. has all the editions 
of Wyclif, several of Coverdale, Tyndale, Cran- 
mer, the Genevan, the Bishops, the Douay and 
the most remarkable editions of our present au- 
thorized version, from the first Black Letter Folio 
of 1611, to the recent revision of the American 
Bible Society. | 

A splendid unique large paper copy of Reeve's 
Bible, with several hundred original water-color 
Wiwstrations, by Harris of London, and a New 
Testament printed entirely in letters of gold, 
were added to the collection on account of their 
beauty as works of art. 

A special interest attaches to some copies of 
the Scriptures in Mr. Livermore’s library, on ac- 
count of their former ownership. The Venice 
edition of the Latin Vuleate, 1478, was once 
the property of the unfortunate Pope Pius VI, 
and has his arms stamped upon the covers. On 
the same shelf stands Melancthon’s own copy of 
the Bible, with numerous notes on the margins 
in the hand writing of the Reformer. A copy of 
the Goneva version, presented by Admiral Sir 


Txune Coflin to the late Rey. Dr. Homer of New- 
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Mr. da. haa ina hige portlolio, “Pas Low's 
Piven bootaere than eight lupleend lang uae 
and dhaloets, ‘This remarkable work was priated 
atthe dinportal Olhee in Viena, aad vxtibited 
is the contribution of tha Miaperor of Austria at 
the World's Bair in London Ouly a few copies 
were allowed to ie sold. 

lt may be mentioned that the only twa New 
anyhand subscribers to Dlalliwell’s magnificent 
edition of Shakspeare, now publishing ino By. 
land, in twenty folio volumes, and limited to 
one hundred and fifty copies, are near neigh- 
bors to each other—Mr. Hosmer and Mr. Liver 
more. 
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Awother brary, in the omae city, is that of 
Mr. Charles Deane This colleetlon would be 
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This, books oan de p-ner this plane, they give 
New views te Hh, and teach ws bow fn live. 
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“A house is never properly fimushed unless 
i#t contains one well filled book-case, at least, 
and if it is a house of any pretensions, it ought 
to have its hbrary, and that not merely a nom- 
inal brary; since for a sum formerly paid for 
the Bible or Cicero, a man may tine the ade of 
a reom with the best works in all languages” 

Many aniyght include works of Art in’ the 
proper furnishing of a house. Ino the highest 
sense af the language, they should be inchided. 
But huoks are more a necessity. lf one has not 
the elementary school books, at least, he cannot 
be qualitted for any bustaess by which he may 
fitinse lay cali a divedibeound. Besides, if we are to 
cliggee betwee iiss thay the works of Laie, 
Millen ue Washington, and having their por- 
insite. sdaccbed wee deest sedeeet theede works? We 
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Was totiowmye ab tavaediiay al die abana: tab af 
yea Therelios be pared, tie Elid vada thai 
TOMTOM LLALKIT ANS ECL COMECULCULCOULCMMETUCT MR GCSUUCLOLS 
acsehye ely aS eat Bet at Glieoan Tine: 
vis Wal Hare ten cate dae ad adatieny 
Hah rE GRRE See Here Laid Clecrtiaaly qt 
loos ave thor patie aid ave Phe death & 
aan at at Valid patti Ubraeina ave bad 
thei besidys oid avery cotdderabto poapay 
tivw at thete agave Aaa tha aatoudal advent 
Cray private Aue then, dae aay practiont 
PUL, ORE AL dhe Tiliearhor oa thou private ans 
publi “Piet doer are feely thrawir oped te 
oll woud aad Grae reholary and Chey aver hang 
ther proprietors taere than whew vets their 
books And i mast aes a worthy soba, as 
netdor ward) that ve ditioulty ta seourtaye Che 
loanof a heak ta take to hia awa rooms Uae 
these nel private: Qiuaatainsa af Knowledge are 
owned substantially for dhe seed af all hin i 
the trav objeet of al tibrary to be vsetil (ao as 
amy as will use th Perhaps theme in ne small 
acto? hindiess that a tian ean do for his fellow 
(Hat may bles hin secniieh, and sa long, aa the 
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vetting (iy Ee ata pata Chal (hen aaddher 
ey et war eankt hoewiw aha fa ide vad 
WW tet are davtliveree Qa aaa veal daw divi oad 
Wotton at aily cane dha veatiiio aael, 
VW NTE Ta editarde potenti A eevee ARDY agar aae 
Av tty tar UP Awedy Toned: €a all wha wate 
HwAhe aE thar al dha viata Hb elog, 
@pOT WaTh Have Chea pentane ah antago, Clie 
HEALER ex peadeir bo Eade Qa a tay tailed: 
Wah ar fae the Hamad Tra qaeeteiie ain 
4» lated aaaned Te adh he Adabheds wo ti 
vlenoot ali ta dhe aiadanate: aaa Cit laa wag 
asad oadleotiai at baka Tew aa a beak: 
lovin Cravellor ay bata haa pawl a ane af 
thas Horses at cider Qeneag, Clvvddyuay i} mtly’ 
Wanting: dy dhe bet al eataraients wk dig 
hin thel ghar he toa safeumner aia litany 
Saliaea. 

‘Thos ian Tndiate caneotion between aie 
oes Ua the Toarned prodigious, i athavship and 
di rrmepods aallitiggy and the boaka a man ean 
vall his own. Whoa ever hoard aba great lawver, 
physichn, preacher scholar or auch whose 
atudy did wot show Che wollthumbed: beaks 
Whose dhuby intollectual company ac home were 
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not the great thinkers and writera of all aon? 
Tho very sight of a book, hike a man’s fheo, 
sharpens the intelleot of him who glances at‘it 
Books are not so much to be valued for tho 
thoughts thoy give, as for.thosa thoy sugyeut, 
and for the general quickening they give to all 
our mental powers, For those who think and 
write for the public, books aro indispensable, If 
iv young minister is to be sottled over a poople, 
to feed them “with knowledgo and understand. 
ings,” one would suppose, that while his oxamin- 
era Would not fail to test lis soundness upon the 
“five points,” or other of theology, and to in- 
quire if he had been thoroughly educated at the 
universities, they would also ask him if he had a 
good library, For a parish to Jet their pastor go 
without a sufficient. supply of good books, in to 
sturve hig mind, and through his, their own, So 
we miry reason with regard to our physician, and 
our lawyer, and our author, and the teacher of 
our children, ‘They cannot give us and our 
what they have not themselves received, and 
hooks are their great sources of information. 
Ifow appropriate that inseription now to bo read 
over the door of a library of book-loving Jeng 
land: “Non minina pars est oruditionts bonos 
noxse libros,” 
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A man mey walk through hia own library 
with something of the awe ho haa in a oity of 
the dead. Iv treads tho silent walka of those 
who are absent, but not lost. He sees the tombs 
of such as cannot die. 


4 Unrwad with otemal fame, thoy alt sutitiine, 
Aud taugt at all ie bitte ateiie of Uma, 

Part atl in allence, all dn order etand, 

And righty fothoe lest, a lordly tend | 

Thon quartos thelt weil arder'd nuke tialtitaln, 
And ght octavo Alla eprelous plalis 

Hew youdor, ranged In mole Hoguentod mwa, 

A humble band of ducdeelines | 

White usudlatingudelsl tridoe ewaotl the scene, 
The last now play aid fitter magantiio. 

Hail, ahen, nmosgiale! Vo who shine above, 
Nach ln his aphers, the Hicrary Juve 4 

And ye the conan people of thea akios, 

A humbler clog of nanotena dtelilea| 

Wether tle yours to load the willing mili 
Virsugh tletory'’s biases, aad the turndige Mad] 
Cie whether fed hy aclenco, ya retire, 

Parad ated bo wildor'd du the viewt doelre 3 
Whothor the Muse luvites you to her howerd, 
Aud crowns your placid trowe velth tivlag dowene) 
Cor grettike wind toachss you te how 

Tho noblest road to happinesa bel | 

Or nen and manners prompt the oaay page 

To matk the flying Millive ofthe age 

Whatever good yo bonat, that good lnpart} 
Jafurit the head and rectly the heart," 
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